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nection with the boot and shoe industry.   Those who are caltecL...
upon to pay from $8.00 to $15.00 per pair for shoes will read with deep interest the following extract from the report:
The production of boots and shoes for the first quarter of uno was reported as about 60 per cent below the production for the last quarter of 1918. Plants were partially closed and in some cases it is reported that machinery was returned to the shoe machinery company. All in all, there were 75,000,000 less pairs of shoes produced in the first quarter of ioi<) than in the last quarter of 1918. The census report shows a reduction ol' more than 25 per cent in the output of civilian men's shoes in the quarter ending with March. 1919, as compared with production in the quarter ending with December, ipi8, and nearly 25 per cent reduction as compared with the quarter ending September, 1918. The reduction in output of women's shoes amounted to approximately 30 and 25 .per cent, respectively, in comparing corresponding periods. The reduction in the output of shoes for youths, boys and misses was even more marked.
Other examples of similar import arc to be found in the report but perhaps attention has been drawn to a sufficient number. There is, however, in the report, one point of further interest. In connection with the manufacture of cotton goods Mr. Clarkson recalls that during the war the watchword of the industry was "output, and more output," but he says that watchword "was not heard after the armistice." He further declares that "there soon developed on the contrary, groundless doubts about the future demand and hints of unhealthy fears of overproduction."
If further evidence is required it doubtless can be produced in overwhelming volume. Not in any single case on record has proof been brought forward to substantiate the charge so easily made that Labor has been guilty of restriction of output.
Labor has been under the necessity of fighting insistently to maintain the American standard of living. It has been under the necessity of putting forth every possible effort to keep income through wages as near as possible within reach of the rapidly advancing cost of living. It has been the victim of profiteering and in one sense a contributor to that national disgrace.
Labor demands a real relief from profiteering. Tt understands thoroughly the necessity for production, being engaged constantly in doing the useful and essential work of the world, in shaping and making those things by which human life is made possible, and, at times, pleasant. It has a profound understanding of the value of commodities. It looks upon commodities as something to be put to useful purpose. It can have no sympathy with any purpose of any movement which has for its object the attaching of an inflated value to trie products of toil.